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CONSTRUCTION . . . At a Glance 


Current period Previous Current Current 
Indicator 1 year ago period period reference period 


Value put in place: 
(In billions of dollars) 
Total new construction 


Private construction 


Public construction 


Private housing starts 
(Thousands of units) 


Number of FHA applications, new 
private nonfarm dwelling units 
(in thousand s) 


Contract awards: 
(in millions of dollars) 
Total public contract awards 


Highways contract awards 


F. W. Dodge Corp. index of 
contract awards ( 1947-49 = 100) 


Department of Commerce 
composite cost index (1947-49 = 100) 


Composite materials output 
index (1947-49 = 100) 


Wholesale price index, all 
construction materials 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Contract construction employment: 


Number of employees 
(in thousands) 


Building construction 
Average weekly hours 


Unemployment 
(As a percent of the labor force 
in the industry) 
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THE ECONOMY ... At a Glance 


Indicator 


Gross national product 
(In billions of dollars) 


Personal saving 
(In billions of dollars) 


Government purchases of goods and 
services 
(In billions of dollars) 


Corporate profits after taxes 
(In billions of dol lars) 


New plant and equipment expendi- 
tures 
(In billions of dollars) 


Retail sales 
(In billions of dollars) 


Consumer credit outstanding 
(in billions of dollars) 


Manufacturing inventories 
(In billions of dollars) 


Manufacturers’ unfilled orders 
(In billions of dollars) 


Industrial production index 
(1957= 100) 


Wholesale industrial prices index 
(1947-49 =100) 


Nonagricultural employment 
(In millions) 


Unemployment 
(Asa percent of the civilian labor 
force) 


Average weekly hours worked in 
manufacturing industries 


Current period Previous Current 


1 year ago period period 
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Current 
reference period 


Second quarter 1961 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


Second quarter 1961] 
Seasonally adjusted anaval rate 


Second quarter 1961 


Seasonally adjusted annval rate 


First quarter 196] 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


Third quarter 1961 (anticipated) 
Seasonally adjusted annval rate 


July 1961 (advance estimate) 
Seasonally adjusted 


June 1961 
End of month 


June 1961 
End of month, seasonally adjusted 


June 1961 
End of the month 


July 1961 (preliminary) 
Seasonally adjusted 


July 1961 (preliminary) 


July 1961 (preliminary) 
Seasonally adjusted 


July 1961 (preliminary) 
Seasonally adjusted 


July 1961 (preliminary) 
Seasonally adjusted 
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HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


From 1737, when the first hospital was built in the United States, until the early decades of the 
twentieth century, the bulk of all funds used for hospital construction came from private sources. 
This fact largely explains why until recently most hospital construction took place in large metropolitan 
areas; rural areas were bypassed because of the comparative lack of financial resources. Similarly, 
low-income areas tended to have less adequate health facilities despite their greater need for medical 
care. 


In the interval between the end of World War I and the end of World War II, publicly owned hospital 
outlays grew in importance until they tended to exceed private hospital outlays. The combined volume, 
however, was still very small relative to growing needs. 


Hospital Construction Volume Yearly Average 
(In millions of current dollars) 


Private Public 
hospitals hospitals Total 
$66 $138 
82 118 
61 108 


World War Il experience dramatized the effect of the slow rate of building of hospitals and other 
health facilites. In 1946, Congress passed the Hill-Burton Act, otherwise known as the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. This Act provided for Federal Government assistance to States in making an in- 
ventory of existing hospitals, in conducting surveys to determine the need for new hospitals, and in 
developing specific programs for construction of public and private health facilities; and for the grant- 
ing of Federal funds for construction of nonprofit hospitals. 


Under the Hill-Burton Act, Federal funds may be granted for only part of the construction costs. 
This limited Government contribution acts as a stimulus to encourage greater community and civic 
participation in the building of hospital facilities. Federal Government participation varies from one- 
third to two-thirds of the total cost of construction and equipment. Since the initial passage of the 
Hill-Burton Act, Government appropriations have varied as follows: 


Annual Hill-Burton Act Appropriations 
(Thousands of dollars) 
. Year Amount Year Amount 


Pe titnibinnabdetsnseen 75,000 th ssascaseccesissedes 96,000 
109,800 
123,800 


In 1954, amendments to the Act added four new categories of facilities eligible for Federal aid: 
Hospitals for the chronically ill, nursing homes, diagnostic and treatment centers, and rehabilitation 
centers. 


Federal funds are divided among the States according to a formula based on the States’ per capita 
income. States having a low per capita income receive relatively larger grants than States having high 
incomes. Government participation ceases when the project has been completed; the facilities built 
do not operate under direct Federal supervision. 


The value of hospitals built under the auspices of the Hill-Burton Act has risen from 2.5 percent 10 
approximately 48 percent of all hospital construction put in place in the United States through 1960. 
Dollarwise, construction under the Act rose from $9 million in 1948, the first year of implementation 
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of the Act, to $473 million in 1960. Total hospital construction rose from $349 million to $978 million 
during the same period. Thus, Federal aidhas been a major stimulus in the increased volume of hospi- 
tal construction in the United States. Federal funds accounted for 11 percent of last year’s total. 


The 1961 outlook is for a $1.1 billion level of construction, almost tenfold the annual average be- 
tween 1920 and 1947 and almost five times the 1947 rate. 


More than 3,675 projects have been completed under the Hill-Burton program. The 1,625 new 
projects currently under construction or in the planning stage constitute 70 percent of all projects 
approved up to December 31, 1960. From 1946 through 1960, 156,332 new beds were added in Hill- 
Burton projects. Federally aided projects now under construction when completed will provide an 
additional 70,501 beds. 


Important changes have taken place in construction under the Hill-Burton Program. In the first 7 
years of the program, 55 percent of total Federal aid for hospital construction was spent for new fa- 
cilities, but, since 1955, the percentage spent for this purpose has decreased while the proportion spent 
for additions and alterations to existing hospital facilities has risen to 63 percent in 1960. Also sig- 
nificant is the increasing importance of private nonprofit projects built with the help of Federal aid 
funds. In 1955, such projects accounted for 40 percent of all Hill-Burton projects and received 52 per- 
cent of all Federal funds spent for hospital construction; by 1960, they constituted 53 percent of all 
Hill-Burton projects and received 59 percent of Federal aid funds. 


A particularly noteworthy achievement under the Hill-Burton program has been the large number 
of rural hospital facilities built during the last 12 years. This progress in rural areas has been so 
marked in comparison with the previous record that a resurgence of attention to the needs of metro- 
politan areas seems imminent. 
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Private Secondary Market Prices for FHA-Insured 
Home Mortgages, 1949-60 


Katherine Perring* 


Since early in the post-World War II period, FHA insuring offices have submitted, through 
a questionnaire, reports, as of the first of each month, covering trends in their market area 
cities, including such indicators of mortgage market conditions as private secondary market 
prices for Section 203 home mortgages, the availability of mortgage money, and the average 
interest rate on conventional mortgages. National and regional averages of secondary market 
prices have been released monthly since 1956; the first release furnished monthly data from 
mid-1955 and quarterly data from mid- 1953. Thedata now available include monthly national 
averages dating from 1949. This article analyzes these data with respéct to the overall nature 
of price adjustments in the private secondary market resulting from a variety of changing 
circumstances, and provides significant insight into the actual operations of that market in 
the post-World War II years. Regional averages going back to 1949 are now being developed 
and will be the subject of a later article in Construction Review. 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the objectives of the establishment of FHA 
in 1934 was to encourage the development of a na- 
tional market for the newly-created insured mort- 
gages through which funds would flow more freely 
and evenly from capital surplus to capital deficit 
areas. It was envisaged that the market mechanism 
would be perfected partly through the creation of a 


new type of institution—Federally chartered mort- 
gage associations, authorized in Title Ill of the orig- 
inal National Housing Act--to be established by pri- 
vate enterprise in sections of the country deficient 
in mortgage funds. Such associations were to ac- 
quire insured mortgages in the section, obtaining 
financing by tapping nationwide sources of surplus 
funds through the sale of debentures backed by the 
portfolio of insured mortgages. 

Such private associations did not come into being; 
but within the existing framework, market mech- 
anisms began to be developed whereby financial in- 
stitutions having acculated savings available for in- 
vestment bought insured mortgages originated by 
local lenders or loan correspondents-—the local 
agency usually continuing to service the mortgage 
for the purchasing institution. Thus developed a 
private secondary market as distinguished from the 
government-sponsored secondary market opera- 
tions of the Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA). Price data in this article do not cover 
the latter except to the extent that FNMA transac- 


*Housing Economist, Division of Research and Statistics, 
Federal Housing Administration, 
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tions may have had an effect on quotations in the 
private market. 

In the postwar period, the exchange of insured 
mortgages between financial institutions reached 
new heights. Particularly in areas where the de- 
mand for funds to finance home mortgages far out- 
ran the supply of local funds, privately organized 
mortgage companies grew in number and size in 
response to the opportunity to originate, sell, and 
service mortgages.! New techniques and devices 
were created to facilitate the exchange of mortgages 
and to deal with new problems, some of the better 
known of which were future delivery or advance 
commitments, standby commitments, take-out 
commitments, and warehousing arrangements.? 

In the post-World War I period, the maximum 
permissible interest rate on Section 203 mort- 
gages? was reduced from 4 1/2 to 4 1/4 percent 


1Saul B, Klaman, The Postwar Rise of Mortgage Companies, 
Occasional Paper 60, ‘National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc,, 1959, 

2Mortimer Kaplan, “Recent Institutional Arrangements in 
Mortgage Lending,” Journal of Finance, Vol. XIII, No, 2, 
May 1958. Also, “New Opportunities in the Mortgage Market,” 
a joint study by the Economic Policy Commission and the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division, The American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, 1959, ' 

3Set by administration regulation under the following provi- 
sion of the National Housing Act: “Bear interest (exclusive of 
premium charges for insurance, and service charges if any) at 
not to exceed 5 per centum per annum on the amount of the prin- 
cipal obligation outstanding at any time, or not to excced such 
per centum per annum not in excess of 6 per centum as the 
Commissioner finds necessary to meet the mortgage market. 
For the record of changes in FHA maximum allowable interest 
rates see July 1961 .issue of Construction Review p. 4. 
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in April 1950; raised to 4 1/2 percent in May 
1953, 5 percent in December 1956, 5 1/4 percent 
in August 1957, and 5-3/4 percent in September 
1959; and then reduced to5 1/2 percent in February 
1961 and to 5 1/4 percent in May 1961.4 Generally 
it took about 2 months after the announcement of a 
change in allowable interest rate before firm quo- 
tations were available from all sections of the coun- 
try on mortgages bearing the new interest rate. 
There is some partial information, which will be 
subsequently mentioned, regarding average selling 
prices of mortgages bearing the previously allow- 
able interest rate. 


SUMMARY OF TRENDS 


On only two occasions in the post-World War II 
period has the national average of secondary mar- 
ket prices held steady for a number of months 
(see chart). One was in the early period before the 
Treasury-Federal Reserve Accord, when both 4 1/2 
and 4 1/4 percent mortgages sold at par or ata 
premium in all areas of thecountry. The other ex- 


{Developments in 1961 are not covered because only partial 
data are available, and sufficient time has not elasped to pro- 
vide perspective, 

The 5 3/4-percent interest rate was made effective when 
this article was in the final stage of preparation, Owing to the 
short time the 5 1/2-percent interest rate was in effect, only 
three average prices are available: 97,1 as of March 1; 97.6 
as of April 1; and 97.9 as of May 1. 


tended from the first of August 1954 through the 
first of March 1955, when the national average held 
at a discount of one-half point and par quotations 
were reported in some areas in all parts of the 
country. 

While there have been protracted upward and 
downward movements in the national averages 
during the postwar period, changes of more than 
three-tenths of a point in a month have been rare 
and have occurred less frequently during an uptrend 
in prices than during a downtrend. 

Only twice in the 1949-60 period—in early 1954 
and 1958--was there an improvement in the national 
averages of as much as one point within a 2-month 
period.5 Both instances were preceded by declines 
in business activity, indemand for long-term funds, 
and in interest rates and yields, the latter induced 
in part by active pursuit of an easy-money policy 
by the Federal Reserve. Though both of these gains 
were preceded and followed by modest upward 
movements, the experience suggests that rapid in- 
creases in secondary market prices are not apt to 
occur unless there are changes in conditions inthe 
money market which induce investors rather sud- 
denly to step up purchases of insured mortgages 
and to compete vigorously for the available supply. 


5A similar improvement occurred recently, during March 
and April 1961, for 5 1/2-percent Section 203 mortgages. 


AVERAGE SECONDARY MARKET PRICES 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, SECTION 203 MORTGAGES 
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In contrast to the two occasions when average 
secondary market prices showed marked improve- 
ment of about one point in a 2-month period, on 
six occasions declines of this amount or more have 
occurred since World War Il. In each case there 
was withdrawal from the secondary mortgage mar- 
ket by large investors either because of some new 
situation they wished to appraise before making ad- 
ditional mortgage commitments, or because a 
sharply increased demand for long-term funds, 
often accompanied by a restrictive Federal Re- 
serve policy, raised the structure of interest rates 
to the extent that investment in securities other 
than mortgages was more attractive. 

A brief review of the post-World War II move- 
ment of average secondary market prices against 
the background of underlying conditions may throw 
some additional light on market responses and 
what may be expected under given circumstances. 
With respect to how promptly certain developments 
have been reflected in an adjustment of secondary 
market prices, it should be remembered that the 
field reports are as of the first of each month and 
therefore reflect quotations available during the 
last week or 10 days of the previous month rather 
than being representative of the entire month. In 
this light, changes in market prices in response 
to certain developments in some respects have been 
quicker than sometimes has been realized. 


1949-53 TRENDS 


During 1949 and 1950, an ample supply of long- 
term funds was available for financing insured mort- 
gages. Their attractiveness to investors was re- 
flected in secondary-market transactions at par or 
premium prices in all sections of the country. Sup- 
plementing funds available for investment, some 
lenders disposed of long-term Government bonds 
in order to acquire mortgages providing a higher 
yield. 

Average prices for 4 1/2-percent Section 203 
mortgages held within the very narrow range of 
101.2-101.4 during 1949, a slight uptrend to 101.6 
occurring by April 1, 1950. 

By the spring of 1950, the recession of 1949 
was no longer a concern. The Housing Act of 
1950, approved April 20, was designed to stimu- 
late the production of more low-priced housing. 
The day after the legislation was approved, it 
was announced there would be a reduction of the 
maximum interest rate on FHA home mortgages 
from 4 1/2 percent to 4 1/4 percent. 

Mortgage funds continued to be in ample supply, 
as evidenced by the fact that quotations on Section 
203 mortgages bearing the 4 1/4-percent interest 


6In a joint release the HHFA Administrator and FHA Com- 
missioner stated; “After months of thoroughly studying the 
mortgage money market it was concluded that this lower rate 
would be effective in producing a high level of residential con- 
struction under the FHA program.” 
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rate as of July 1, 1950, averaged 101.3, and sub- 
sequently held at 101.4 through to March 1, 1951, 
just before the announcement of the Treasury- 
Federal Reserve Board Accord. Partial data indi- 
cate that during the second half of 1950, Section 
203 mortgages bearing the previous 4 1/2-percent 
interest rate sold on the average about one-half 
point higher than 4 1/4 percent mortgages. The 
very modest difference is secondary market prices 
reported for 4 1/4 percent mortgages, as compared 
with prices for 4 1/2 percent mortgages prior to 
April 1950, appears to have been ascribahle mainly 
to the effects of the “pegged” price for Government 
bonds that was then maintained by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

On March 4, 1951, there were announcements of 
the Treasury-Federal Reserve Accord’ and that the 
Treasury would offer late in the montha new, long- 
term marketable bond at a higher rate of interest 
in exchange for the two longest outstnading 2 1/2- 
percent Treasury bonds. 

On April 1, following the Accord, while books 
on the Treasury conversion offer were still open, 
the national average for 4 1/4-percent Section 203 
mortgages was three-tenths of a point lower than 
in the preceding month. Several FHA offices took 
occasion to comment that lenders were withdrawing 
from the mortgage market to assess developments 
in the Government bond market. 

During April, after the close of the Treasury 
conversion offer, the Federal Reserve began with- 


drawing support from the Government bond market, 
and prices declined in response to selling pres- 


sures. It became evident to lenders of long-term 
funds, many of whom had large loan commitments 
outstanding, that future sales of Government bonds 
might be expected to involve a capital loss, which 
would be a deterrent to using this source of funds 
for reinvestment in mortgages. Reflecting this 
situation, quotations as of May 1 on secondary 
market prices dropped in all sections of the coun- 
try, and the first prevailing price at a discount 
was reported by an office in California. As of 
June 1, discount quotations were numerous enough 
to pull the national average below par for the first 
time. During April and May the average declined 
by 1.3 points. In the late summer the average sta- 
bilized at 99.5--about 2 points lower than before the 
Treasury-Federal Reserve Accord. 

The Treasury-Federal Reserve Accord marked 
the end of a par or premium market for Section 
203 mortgages throughout the United States. There- 
after, the demand for mortgage money, as well as 
other demands for long-term funds, depended pri- 
marily upon the supply of such funds becoming avail- 
able from new savings and repayment of outstanding 


7™The Treasury and Federal Reserve have reached full ac- 
cord with respect to debt management and monetary policies 
to be pursued in furthering their common purpose to assure 
the successful financing of the Government’s requirements and 
at the same time to minimize monetization of the public debt.” 
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loans. Secondary market prices became particu- 
larly sensitive to general money market conditions, 
reflecting the extent to which funds flowed into or 
were withdrawn from the mortgage market accord- 
ing to the relative attractiveness of yields which 
could be obtained on other available investments. 

By the beginning of 1952, the average of price 
quotations had risen to 99.9, but it gradually de- 
clined during the year, leveling out at 99.3 in the 
early part of 1953. During 1952, there was con- 
siderable discussion of the effectiveness of the 
effectiveness of the FHA interest rate, many 
lenders being of the opinion it should be in- 
creased. 

In early 1953, savings did not increase in pro- 
portion to the demand for funds and as a result 
interest rates and yields on all types of securities 
advanced substantially. As of April 1, 1953, half 
of the FHA offices indicated an inadequate supply 
of funds in their areas for financing Section 203 
mortgages. The money market became more 
stringent in mid-April, when the Treasury entered 
the long-term, public investment market for the 
first time since December 1945, offering $1 billion 
of 30-year, 3 1/4-percent marketable bonds, the 
borrowing rate being the highest incurred since 
1933. NMA temporarily suspended purchase of 


nondefense and nondisaster mortgages “as a pre- 
cautionary measure pending a necessary review 
of the purchase policies of the Association in a 
changing market.” 


On May 2, 1953, the FHA 
Commissioner wired all field offices that, effective 
immediately, the maximum interest rate allowable 
under Section 203 was raised to 4 1/2 percent, and 
that upon request of the mortgagee, the new maxi- 
mum rate would apply toapplicationsin process and 
commitments outstanding. 


1953-60 TRENDS 


After mid-1953, with the end of hostilities in 
Korea, a sharp decline in defense expenditures, 
coupled with a lower rate of inventory accumula- 
tion, ushered in the 1953 adjustment. By fall, 
private credit demands slackened, and an expanded 
supply of reserves was made available to banks. 
As a result, interest rates declined and lenders 
became more active in the mortgage market. 

Conditions in the mortgage market continued to 
worsen after the 4 1/2-percent rate was made ef- 
fective. By the fall of 1953, less than a fifth of 
FHA offices reported an adequate supply of funds 
available for financing Section 203 mortgages. 
Quotations for 4 1/2-percent loans averaged 98.7 
on July 1, sliding by October 1 to 97.2--the lowest 
average so far in the post-World War II years. 
Most of the decline occurred during July and August, 
when the average dropped 1.2 points. Quotations 
on mortgages bearing the previous 4 1/4-percent 
interest rate were somewhat sporadic but indicated 
their average also declined, and was about 2 points 
lower than for 4 1/2 percent mortgages. 


After October 1, 1953, a gradual improvement 
occurred in secondary market prices for 4 1/2- 
percent Section 203 mortgages, and during February 
and March of 1954 the national average increased 
almost a full point. The latter coincided with a re- 
duction in February of discount rates at Federal 
Reserve banks from 2 percent to 1-3/4 percent and 
was followed by a subsequent reduction in April to 
1 1/2 percent. After the accelerated increase in 
secondary market prices during February and 
March, there was gradual additional improvement 
until August 1, 1954, when the average reached 
99.5. 

The price average held at 99.5 from August 1, 
1954, through March 1, 1955. During this period, 
almost all FHA offices indicated adequate financing 
was available for Section 203 mortgages. Premium 
quotations were available in some areas in the East, 
and par offers were widespread. This was the most 
recent time in the post-World War II period that 
average secondary market prices for Section 203 
mortgages held level for such a long period. 

In the spring of 1955, a strong demand for credit 
accompanied the increase in economic activity. Be- 
ginning in mid-April, the discount rates at Federal 
Reserve banks were increased in four stages from 
1 1/2 percent to 2 1/2 percent in the latter part of 
November. Most lenders had built up large back- 
logs of mortgage commitments during the period of 
credit ease, and as credit demands from other parts 
of the economy grew it became increasingly diffi- 
cult for builders to obtain new financing commit- 
ments under Section 203. Reflecting these develop- 
ments, secondary market prices began dropping 
gradually after February, and by December 1, 1955, 
were down to an average of 98.0-—a point and a half 
below the high at the beginning of the year. 

In the spring of 1956 credit demands again accel- 
erated as business firms greatly expanded capital 
outlays on new plant and equipment at the same time 
that substantial demands came fromother sources. 
Discount rates at Federal Reserve banks were 
raised in April and August. Secondary market 
prices began to slide after March; declines in the 
national average of almost a point occurred during 
the periods of April-May and August-September, 
coinciding with the aforementioned increases in 
discount rates at Federal Reserve banks. By No- 
vember 1, 1956, over four-fifths of FHA offices 
reported the supplies of funds were inadequate 
in their areas for financing Section 203 mortgages, 
and the average price was down to 96.5--a new low 
for the post World War II period. 

On December 1, 1956, it was announced that the 
allowable interest rate on Section 203 mortgages 
would be raised to 5 percent, effective December 4. 
Incomplete interim data suggest that in the first 
few months following the announcement of the in- 
crease in the permissible interest rate on Section 
203 loans, mortgages bearing the previous rate of 
4 1/2 percent sold at about 3 points below mort- 
gages bearing the new rate of 5 percent. 
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A tight money market continued during 1957 as 
the demand for long-term funds by business and 
local governments continued to increase, pushing up 
yields and interest rates. Financial institutions 
curtailed purchases of Section 203 mortgages, 
availing themselves instead of opportunities to place 
funds elsewhere at more attractive rates. The first 
full reporting of quotations on 5-percent Section 203 
mortgages showed a national average of 97.2 as of 
March 1, 1957. It increased slightly to 97.5 on 
June 1, and receded to97.1 on August 1. During this 
time three-fourths or more of FHA offices indicated 
the supply of long-term funds was inadequate in their 
areas for financing Section 203 mortgages. 

On August 5, effective August 6, major amend- 
ments to FHA regulations were issued pursuant to 
the Housing Act of 1957, requiring FHA to fix limits 
on charges, fees, and discounts on mortgages in- 
sured under the National Housing Act. In order to 
help the home financing market to operate with the 
schedule of allowable discounts, the maximum per- 
missible interest rate was increased to 5 1/4 per- 
cent. After the change in interest rate, quotations 
were somewhat thin on mortgages bearing the pre- 
vious 5-percent rate, but it appears they sold on 
the average about 2 points lower than mortgages 
bearing the new rate of 5 1/4 percent. 

Soon after discount controls were put into effect, 
economic activity declined in the fourth quarter of 
1957, ushering in the third readjustment in the 
postwar period. The change in business condi- 
tions and the mid-November reduction in discount 
rates at Federal Reserve banks initiated a de- 
cline in interest rates and yields. Discount 
rates at the banks were further reduced in January, 
March, and April 1958, bringing the rate at all 
Reserve banks to 1-3/4 percent. Discount controls 
on FHA-insured mortgages were removed by the 
1958 Emergency Housing Act approved April l, 
1958, which also provided FNMA with a $1-billion 
special assistance program for the purchase of 
FHA and VA mortgage loans on new homes if the 
loan did not exceed $13,500. 

Reflecting these conditions, prices for 5 1/4- 
percent Section 203 mortgages improved rapidly, 
from an average of 97.1 at the end of 1957 to 99.2 
in mid-1958. Half of the increase, or about one 
point, occurred during March and April. By mid- 
1958 almost all FHA offices indicated that funds 
were adequate for financing Section 203 loans, in 
contrast to only about one-fourth of the offices at 
the beginning of the year. 

When it became apparent shortly after mid- 1958 
that the recession’s low point had been passed and 
that a vigorous recovery was underway, the Federal 
Reserve began to limit the availability of reserve 
funds, and discount rates were increased in mid- 
August and in late October. Comments froma con- 
siderable number of FHA offices indicated that 
late in August the availability of mortgage money 
tightened because bond markets were providing a 
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higher net yield. During September, average sec- 
ondary market prices for Section 203 mortgages 
dropped by one point (the largest decline ina 
single month), and during October by six-tenths of 
a point. Investors were reported tobe withdrawing 
from the mortgage market, and those operating in 
the secondary market were increasingly selective. 

The year 1958 was unique in that average second- 
ary market prices for 5 1/4-percent Section 203 
mortgages rose 2 points in the firsthalfof the year 
and fell by 2 points in the latter part of the year. 

Again in the spring of 1959 demand exceeded the 
supply of loanable funds, pushing interest rates and 
yields to new high levels. Federal Reserve bank 
discount rates were raised in March, May, and 
September—from 2 1/2 percent to 4percent. From 
April 1 to September 1, prices for 5 1/4-percent 
Section 203 loans slipped from an average of 97.5 
to 95.8, about one point of the decline occurring in 
May-June. Comments from FHA Insuring Offices 
indicated investors were withdrawing temporarily 
from the mortgage market for a variety of reasons: 
More attractive yields on other investments; ex- 
pectation of an increase in yields altering the en- 
tire pattern of financing; deferrals of mortgage 
commitments pending outcome of housing legisla- 
tion; and anticipation that the maximum allowable 
interest rate on FHA home mortgages would be in- 
creased. Investors who were still in the market 
were reported to be more selective with regard 
to downpayment, maturities, type of property, and 
credit standing of the borrower. Inaddition, diffi- 
culty was reported in obtaining future delivery com- 
mitments, and also that standby arrangements were 
being resorted to and that in many areas FNMA was 
the principal source for placing insured loans. 

With approval of the Housing Act of 1959 on Sep- 
tember 23, including additional mortgage including 
additional mortgage insurance authorization for 
FHA programs, the maximum permissible interest 
rate on FHA-insured home mortgages was in- 
creased to 5-3/4 percent. Following the announce- 
ment of the new allowable interest rate, quotations 
on 5 1/4-percent mortgages were received only as 
of October 1, averaging about 2 points lower than 
the average for 5-3/4-percent mortgages when the 
first full reporting was received on these loans. 

Secondary market prices for 5-3/4-percent Sec- 
tion 203 mortgages improved gradually during 1960, 
from a low average of 96.3 on February 1 fo 97.8 
as of January 1, 1961. Though an improvement of 
1 1/2 points, the increase amounted to only slightly 
more than one-tenth of a point per month, indicating 
that investors were attracted to Section 203 mort- 
gages only to the extent of being willing to bid very 
gradually rising prices for the available supply. 


CONCLUSION 


The field reports indicate that in the post-World 
War II period, for the most part continuous adjust- 
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ments occurred in the prices at which Section 203 
mortgages were transferred in the secondary mar- 
ket. The two exceptions when the price average held 
level for a number of months were times when am- 
ple funds were available for investment in FHA 
mortgages and no occurrences in the general money 
market caused investors to raiseor lower the price 
at which they were willing to acquire mortgages. 

Generally, month-to-month changes in the aver- 
ages have been small, amounting to no more than 
three-tenths of a point. Exceptions occurred when 
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for one reason or another investors withdrew 
from the market, causing sharp price declines; or 
the much less frequent times when there was a 
rapid increase in investible funds, with a spurt in 
bidding for Section 203 mortgages—pushing price 
averages up rather rapidly. 

The behavior of the price series reflects the over- 
all result of a whole complex of investment decisions 
indicative of the relative attractiveness of FHA 
mortgages in comparison with available alternative 
investment opportunities. 


Average Prices for Immediate Delivery in Secondary Market of FHA-Insured Home Mortgage Loans (Section 203), 1949-60! 


(Per $100 of outstanding loan amount for mortgages bearing the maximum allowable interest rate) 


First of each month 


4 ars 


November 
December 


«2 
2 
o2 
aa 
3 
o2 
3 
3 
4 
4 

4 


ONmUIDOONWUUY 


Based on FHA field office reports on transactions in market areas of insuring office cities. 
In order to assure maximum uniformity, quotations since 1956 relate to 


are typical of the largest volume of current transactions. 


tew home mortgages with 10-percent down payment and 25-year maturities. 
mortgages, and deliveries pursuant to commitments arranged at an earlier date. 


| 1950 1951 1952 1953 


DO OAWAW OU mmm 
DPUARAAI YW WOOO 
YVAAYUAYU RW OUOw 


SS83333 3; 


pebaneenees 
See eee eons 
| SSSSRRRRRRRES 
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Quotations prior to January 1956 


These data exclude deliveries to FNMA of seasoned 
Average prices are net after discounts, commitment 


fees, or other charges. After each change in the maximum permissible interest rate, a period of about 2 months must elaspe 
before a firm national average can be computed for mortgages bearing the new interest rate. 





STATISTICAL SERIES 


Part A.—Construction Put in Place 


NOTE: The monthly estimates in Part A are determined primarily by past contract award movements, standard progress patterns, and 
assumed normal seasonal movements. Except when special surveys are undertaken, as was done during the 1959 steel strike, they do 
not reflect the effects of varying numbers of working days in given months, nor of special conditions influencing the volume of activ. 
ity in any given month, such as unusual weather, materials shortages, overtime, work stoppages, and delays. 


Table A-1.—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Current Value and Relative Changes, by Type of Construction 


Value meer millions of dollars) Percent change 


Seasonall 
1960 First 7 months aes : July 1961 from 


Type of construction annual rate 
° I 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION...... 5,433) 5,168 | 30,914 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION......+++ | * 3, 3,732) 3,587 | 22,495 
Residential buildings (nonfarm). .... y : 2,122} 2,093 
New dwelling units....... 
Additions and alterations........ 
Nonhousekeeping......++s.ese0+ 
Nonresidential buildings ......... ee 
Industrial. .....cceee sees ceeees 
Commercial. . 
Office buildings ond warehouses 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 
Other nonresidential buildings... 
Religious .....scscsssscceecs 
Educational "44 
Hospital and institutional. ... 63 
Social and recreational ‘51 
Miscellaneous ........ .+s+0+ ‘20 
Farm Construction ...c...eeeeeseees 136 
Public utilities... 0.065 sseeseeees * 467 
Telephone and telegraph...... . ° 87 
Other public utilities.... * 380 
All other private. ...... 24 


N 


_ 


++eeereeeereeeiereiute 


mwWOYW WR OWDOANNN Be PK UDWW © 


t+ 


‘PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION ‘1 482 
Residential buildings .............. 
Nonresidential buildings.......... 
Industrial. .....cccccccccccssecs 
Béecational.<..cccss0sss eceee 
Hospital and institutional... 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential buildings. ... 
Military facilities... .....eeeeeeeeees 
Highways ..csccsssccceepesssescecs 
Sewer and water systems .... 
Sewer. oo. cecctecccees 
Water ccccccccccccsccccs see eve 
Public service enterprises ........++ 
Conservation and development *128 
All other public... 2... eeeesees snes 33 


++eet 


NVYVON ANY & 


1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ‘Revised. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table A-1 (Sup.).—New Construction Put in Place in the United States, January-December 1959 (Rev. 7/61) 










1959 
Type of construction 
= a eee 
TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION......... 56, 555 

















PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION............ 40, 344 






























































































































a Residential buildings (nonfarm) ......... 24, 962 
lo New housing units.............+0+0+ 19, 233 
. Additions and alterations. ........... 4,961 
Nonhousekeeping. ........eeeeeeeee 768 
Nonresidential buildings ............0+. 8, 859 
Tndeewial 0. cccccccccsccscsvcccess 2,106 
COREL, 6 datas wanvnrcncgeqenveds 3,930 
Office buildings and warehouses .. 1,954 
i, Stores, restaurants, and garages... 1,976 
als Other nonresidential buildings ....... 2,823 
om Religious ...ccccccccccccscccces 947 
ree PIN bn bs dcdaceeccceds 525 
ly Hospital and institutional ........ 570 
00 Social and recreational........... 550 
or Miscellaneous ...........+ yeeeees 231 
5 i GOMDUBUINR ooo 6c pecs ccicvccscecs 5 1,308 
+ 4 Pe SOMONE Wiins si decnccccescccece 5, 008 
+ | Telephone and telegraph ...........- 951 
- | Other public utilities .............4. 4, 057 
. : NN a ci ctincnsuibeineul 207 
+7 PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION ...........-- ‘ ‘ 4 5 16,211 
- 6 Residential buildings...............065 962 
+.B Nonresidential Dubldings 6.0 sccccccccecs 4,514 
+l EE 6... vbcane 0306 00000688 368 
+2 PIE cc chunks vcusunceocan 2, 656 
+) Hospital and institutional ........ 428 
Administrative and service ....... 568 
a Other nonresidential buildings .... 494 
-9 A PCO 66.6 0606 00 066s cde cdr 1,488 
“8 A dnc chiens ethan kee neko on ee 5,870 
+418 sewer and water systems........0..+0ss 1, 467 
ian k dicen dibenaihiat 906 
Rs ccosthibeissiiecsbvetesrseds 561 
+5 . 
“13 Public service enterprises.............. 551 
Conservation and development .......... 1,130 
SE PNG GUNNLE 6 o.5.0.50 vc vcevecceccceses 229 
+1) 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table A-1 (Sup.).—New Construction Put in Place in the United States, January-December 1960 (Rev. 7/61)—Con. 


Type of construction 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 

Residential buildings (nonfarm) 
New housing units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping 


Nonresidential buildings 
Indus trial 
Commercial 


Office buildings and warehouses .. 
Stores, restaurants, and garages... 


Other nonresidential buildings 
Religious 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Social and recreational 
Miscellaneous 


Farm construction 


Public utilities 
Telephone and telegraph 
Other public utilities 


All other private 
PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
Residential buildings 


Nonres idential buildings 
Indus trial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential buildings 


Military facilities 


Public service enterprises 
Conservation and development 


All other public 


See footnote at end of table. 


1960 
Pim [rw amor Jom | moo [owe om [om] 


5,168 


3,587 
2,093 
1,526 
487 
80 


872 
230 
363 
179 
184 
279 
87 
48 
48 
70 
26 


123 


473 
88 
385 


26 








1,581 
63 
464 
53 
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Table 4-1 (Sup.).-New Construction Put in Place in the United States, January-June 1961 (Rev. 7/61)-Con. 


1961 
Type of construction 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION.......... 5, 362 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 3, 732 
Residential buildings (nonfarm) 2,180 
New dwelling units 1,401 
Additions and alterations 680 
Nonhousekeeping 99 
Nonresidential buildings 896 
Industrial 219 
Commercial 401 
Office buildings and warehouses ... 1% 
Stores, restaurants, and zarages.... 205 

Other nonresidential buildings 276 
Religious 81 
Educational 47 
Hospital and institutional 66 
Social and recreational 58 
Miscellaneous 24 


Farm construction 160 
Public utilities 473 


Telephone and telegraph 80 
Other public utilities'........eeeee0e 393 


All other private 23 
PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 1,630 
Residential buildings 72 


Nonresidential buildings 467 
Industrial 48 
Educational 274 
Hospital and institutional 31 
Administrative and service 61 
Other nonresidential buildings 53 


Military facilities 
600 


82 
58 


Public service enterprises 58 
Conservation and development 


All other public 33 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table A-2.—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current and Constant* Dollars 
(Millions of dollars) 


New construction put in place** Private construction 


Period Public Residential building (nonfarm) 
Total New dwelling units 


Const Conse 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


*55,750 38,797 | '39,487 | ‘27,019 | ‘16,263 |. ‘11,778 | ‘22,748 | ‘16,238 

*55,837 "38.871 | '39,474 | ‘27,025 | ‘16,363 | ‘11,846 | ‘22,448 | ‘16,057 

*55,599 *38 645: | 39,316] ‘26,890 | ‘16,283 | ‘11,755 | ‘22,102 | ‘15,810 

*55,552 "38,641 |'39,200 | ‘26,851 | 16,352 | ‘11,790 | ‘21,834 | ‘15,663 

November 56,079 38,993 | '39,624 | ‘27,153 | ‘16,455 | ‘11,840 | 22,016 | ‘15,805 
December 56,650 "39,482 | 39,639 | ‘27,113 | ‘17,011 | 12,369 | ‘21,916 | 15,744 
56,018 39,055 | 38,575 | '26,293 | 17,443 | ‘12,762 | ‘20,649 | ‘14,856 

February *55,717 *38,748 | '37,962 | ‘25,849 | ‘17,755 | ‘12,899 | ‘20,016 | 14,400 
March *55,794 "38,739 |'38,511 | '26,242 | 17,283 | "12,497 | ‘20,508 | ‘14,755 
*55,883 *38,.611 | 39,365 | 26,833 | 16,518 | ‘11,778 | ‘21,421 | °15,401 

55,892 *38,409 | ‘39,606 | ‘26,868 | ‘16,286 | ‘11,541 | ‘21,631 | ‘15,440 

57,771 "39,879 | 40,670 | ‘27,636 | 17,101 | ‘12,243 | ‘22,595 | ‘16,127 

40,555 | 51,165 | 27,969 | 17,518 | 12,586 | 23,080 | 16,475 


Percent change 





July 1960-61 
12 mos.ending July 1960-61. 


Private construction—Con . 


Residential building—Con. Nonresidential buildings 


Additions and : : Office buildings 


— 


SRBBsH=VSse 


July 1960-61 
12 mos.ending July 1960-61 


See footnotes at end of table 
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Tabl e A-2.—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current 
and Constant* Dollars—Con. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Private construction—Con. 





Nonresidential buildings—Con. 


Period Stores, restau- Hospitals and Social and 
rants, garages institutional recreational 
Caren oo 


203 
220 
291 
© 367 
® 461 



























































) 
SME AGERE Jellipccccccccccnccccce © 469 
(MAME a ok censin cdcele * 728 * 473 
5 * 726 * 468 
MAAN cons cccccces * 719 * 464 
5 November * 718 * 463 
: December © 733 © 470 
5 1961: January eccccccccccece * 786 * 504 
2 ROM incciczane sce * 757 * 485 
ee -— ARawune nnn ecncans * 704 * 452 
0 icdesceandeutres * 659 * 422 
. a “ee * 644 410 
Te 86 ti(it  Meccccscvnececvcs , * 638 * 407 
ns. , St swdavasscnennsen 655 417 
14 
= Percent change 
7 July 1960-61... .ccccccccceces +20 +17 -1 -3 +8 +6 + 43 + 40 - 9 -11 
- 12mos.ending July 1960-61 ... + 6 o @ ¢) -2 +7 +4 +22 +19 +10 + 7 
Private construction—Con. 
- Public utilities 
Bs ont ; Telephone Other public 
si Period Miscellaneous Total and t hewn utilbies 
389 
417 
331 
409 
385 
395 
, 410 
, 449 
, 493 ee eerecereeeseees 
5519 Bs August... esse ee eeeee 
603 
Ol B= October... ee secceeees 
52 
, 5% December 
|, 572 Sis cendeunndccs 
MEE OROUNR s ccc ce cccces 
EE Ge? MER Sokndacesticans 
59 MAY cee eeee eer eeenes 
+ saan usheuaned aan 


Percent change 


WOE 1GOGRiccccics cevene sei -2 +47 +45 +3 () -12 +6 
12mos.ending July 1960-61 ... -3 ten + 6 +4 +3 - 4 +5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-2.—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current 
and Constant* Dollars—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Public construction 





Nonresidential buildings 






Residential 


buildings Hospital and | Administrative and 







Period institutional service 
Con- Con- Con- 

1956 362 | +268 

1957, 439 311 

1958 532 367 

1959 568 379 

1960 598 | 389 

oe. Serer * 620 * 403 

*614 * 399 

*617 * 398 

oesences * 632 ¥ 403 

November * 648 ‘418 
December * 631 * 405 

1961: January........ é ‘610 *391 

February....... ; *612 * 392 

BED: <aceeuves *659 * 422 

i sisicccuhas 653 | "418 

ME S5s5b0b0 bes * 660 * 424 

SOR. ci00es0d6s * 662 * 422 

Ss 6is sn sews 695 443 


{uly 1960-61 


2 mos. ending 





Percent change 


« % - 4 + 5 » 5 -14 -16 +12 +10 ; 
ae +17] +15 +13 - 6 - 8 +18 +15 J 



























































July M7 rer 
Public construction—Con. = 
Sewer Water : Conservation 
. systems systems ee and 
Period enterprises development 
Con- 
aes stant 
Peis pas Sees esse eew — 
SAPP es cvbisbrcoecnves ; 
19SB.. ccccccccccces a 
SUSE sa64000 cvecoons 
ARON € 351 a 
_ < 
Seasonally adjusted annual rates 19 
R960: July cocccsccee 4,928} * 870 * 497 ¥ $92 * 338 * 648 * 368 |' 1,181 * 675 196 
August........ 5,070) * 844 * 482 * 607 * 347 * 677 *385 151,219 * 697 
September..... 4,979) * 824 ‘471 *628| *359] 688] * 393 |'1,268 * 72 
Qessber. ise 4,846} * 822 * 470 *636| °363] °695] £399 }|* 1,288 * 736 
November ..... 4,698} *818| * 468 *636| °363| *708] *° 409 |* 1,289 * 736 
December ..... 5,358] '827]| * 472 *650| °372] °684] ° 393 [° 1,267 724 
1961: January....... *5,845| '856| * 486 674 383 *667 | * 383 1° 1,402 * 796 
February...... * 5,385) '876| * 501 * 673 *385)} °678 | *390 |° 1,454 * 831 196, 
Mes cvesees 5,115} ‘901 ‘515 *668| °382| 648] 370 }'1,358 * 776 
ADT . occccccs 4,522| * 934 * 527 * 667 *377 * 632 357 [° 1,234 °679 
BP xc cvscstes * 4,433) 940] *'528 "666 | '374| 637] £360 |‘ 1,246 * 700 
er *5,164; 928] ‘518 *666| °372] *'606 342 |° 1,327 * 741 
SO vacnssdeas 5, 332 924 516 647 361 538 304 | 1,277 713 
Percent change. 
July 1960-61......... + 6 July 
12 mos. ending Be 
July 1960-61......... 12 July 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *1947-49 dollars. **Includes values for the “other” categories, not a 
shown separately on this table. See table A-1. | Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ‘ Revised. See f 


NOTE: The 1956-58 figures in italics are not entirely comparable with those for later years because the latter 
include new series on private hous ing units, additions and alterations, and farm housing. In addition, data for 
Alaska and awaii have been included for all types of construction beginning with 1959, increasing the national 
totals by negligible amounts, being of the order of one-half of 1 percent. 
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Table A-3.-New Public Construction Put in Place in the United States: Value, by Source and Type of Funds, by Ownership, and 


by Type of Construction 
(Millions of dollars?) 





Source of funds 


Total |.__Federal | sense 
















































Period Residen- 
i and Federal tial 
fa [om [| = 
BOIG. vccccacveseccee 
Wei ic cicscnccccsoues 
BOvccccctvcevccns 
1D ccccccccccecens 
19GO... ccceiscrecseces 
TG. Fa cis ccccnss 
August......+. 
September..... 
October....... 
November ..... 
December ..... 
1961: January....... 
February...... 
March. ..cccee. 
April .occccces 
May .occcccces 
JUMrcecccccce 
July .ccccccoee 
Percent change 
July 1960-61......... +8 +7 + 8 +6 + 8 + 8 +8 - 4 
12 mos ending 
July 1960-61......... +9 +7 +14 -3 +10 +14 +8 -11 
Federally owned—Con. 
Nonresidential buildings 
‘ Conserva- 
— Adminis- Other Highways tion and 
Tered | tedecedial Educa- meanteal trative iia, develop- 
ota ndustria alaal ospita and reese ment 
service 
FIGs cc vcsecccveetes 583 
BoP cccvcccssseeceee 600 
Peete cece bcugavsce 607 
ERPs Kd ccevisceecvee 660 
bs sescketinesess 736 
TIO: Julvincsceccces ¥ 83 oe 3 5 
ee eee * 62 © 31 2 5 
September..... * 62 * 30 2 5 
Octeber. oo005- "© * 34 2 5 
November ..... 66 * 36 2 5 
December ..... * 62 * 36 2 4 
1961: January....... 61 37 l 4 
February...... 58 35 2 4 
MagGh.cccceses 67 39 2 5 
APE vesescves 71 45 2 5 
MEP veveccocce "7h * 45 2 4 
JORBcscccceces 76 48 "3 °4 
July ..ccvcceee 83 51 3 2 
Percent change 
TOP 19GOE1 ico c0e 0 - 4 0 0 +25 -10 + 8 +7 
12 mos. ending 
July 1960-61......... +15 +17 +79 -7 + 4 +28 +18 +14 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Military 
facilities 


1,360 
1, 287 
1, 402 
1, 488 
1,356 
*116 
‘141 
* 132 
* 148 


n 


All 
other 


~ 33 


+21 
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Table A-3.—New Public Construction Put in Place in the United States: Value, by Source and Type of Funds, 
by Ownership, and by Type of Construction—Con. 


(Millions of dollars) 


State and locally owned 


Nonresidential buildings 
Residen- 
cial Adminis- Sewer Water 


buildines Educe- trative Other . systems | systems 
8g Total tional | Hospitals} and a , 


a dential 
service 


332 
385 
410 
419 
* 455 


45 
49 
48 


45 
November.... 37 


December.... “35 


33 
31 
38 
43 
16 
© 49 
49 


Percent cnange 


July 1960-61 + 6 .- 0 +9 
12 mos. ending July 
+15 + 22 +18 +3 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Revised. 


NOTE: Beginning with January 1959 data include estimates for the value of new construction put in place in Alaska and Hawaii. 


COMPOSITION OF REGIONS AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
NORTHEAST NORTH CENTRAL WEST 


. New England 3. BE. N. Central 4. W. N. Central . S. Atlantic‘ . S. 8. Mountain 
Connecticut Illinois Iowa Delaware Arizona 
Maine Indiana Kansas Dist. of Col. Colorado 
Massachusetts Michigan Minnesota Florida Mississippi Idaho 
New Hampshire Ohio Missouri Georgia Tennessee Montana 
Rhode Island Wisconsin Nebraska Maryland Nevada 
Vermont North Dakota N. Carolina . W. S. Central New Mexico 

South Dakota S. Carolina Arkansas Utah 

. Middle Atlantic Virginia Louisiana Wyoming 
New Jersey W. Virginia Oklahoma 
New York Texas . Pacific 
Pennsylvania Alaska 

California 
Hawaii 
Oregon 
Washington 





Part B.— Housing 


NOTE: The statistics shown in italics in this section relate to the “old” housing starts series which was terminated with April 1960 
data. The “new” series overlaps the “old” one for the period January 1959-April 1960. 

A description of the “new” series and a statement regarding conceptual, coverage, and methodological changes which affect the 
comparability of the two series appears in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW, June 1960, pp. 4-10. 


Table B-1.—Housing Starts in the United States: Number and Percentage Distribution, by Ownership and Type of Structure 
Ownership Type of structure Seasonally 


adjusted annual rate, 
eet 3-or-more private 
Total | Nonfarm | family Nonfarm 


O88 eosies Number of units (in thousands) 


ae ee 
YRYYNArP NAR aA BH 


ArYrreNnNInNN DN DWOHR On 


a nm mw OR 


Orr UDO BNHWOrO @Wna 
WNY he Uh ONUYUN DW UY 


8 6 
ol 1 
8 2 
3 6 
3 2 
9 9 
4 3 
8 8 
-2 7 
8 3 
-8 5 
6 2 
-0 7 
.0 6 


0.2 
Percent change 


June 1960-61 
First 6 mos. 1960-61 


Percentage distribution 


Old series 


a 


Ce ee 
- = A 


RNY aDWO HK KYYUWYW eR WN 


sn an OF 


Nr OMRNYUAYWNNY DU 
4 

RPP DR YY WY RW Ww 

—-NHAOkRwWO ADUAwW ON OW 


nn ne OR 


ONWRAWKDANURRAW AN 
CSOPRWNUNDWrKWAUONY ON 
SON KAAS H DUAR AHN Hw 


? 
eo: 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *For seasonally adjusted annual rates pertaining to the “old” housing 
euarts series, 1948-60 by month, see table B-2 in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW, June 1960. n.a. Not available. * Revised. 
1 First 5 months 1960-61. 
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Table B-2: Housing Starts in the United States: Number and Percentage Distribution, by Location 


| Metropolitan area* =| area | Metropolitan area* =| Ae = 


Number of units (in thousands) 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *Beginning with January 1959, distribution is based on 1959 definitions 
(Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 1959, Bureau of the Budget). Beginning with January 1961, distribution is based on 1961 re- 
vision (Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 1961, Bureau of the Budget). | **Compositioh of regions is shown below Table A-3. 
n.a.—Not available. ‘Revised. 1 First 5 months 1960-61. 
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Table B-3: New Private NonFarm ]-Family Houses Started: Average Construction Cost 


ica Jan | ree |e | ” i ” j sane | ty | anes | sere | oc | no. | 


Old series 


$7, 625 
9, 100 
9, 050 
9, 400 
9, 750 

10, 575 

11, 325 

12, 600 

12, 775 

12, 450 

13, 600 


$7, 850 
9, 250 
9, 275 
9, 600 
9, 800 

11, 125 

11, 750 

12, 800 

12, 875 

12, 300 

13, 650 


12, 475 
13, 175 


$8, 225 
9, 175 
9, 350 
9, 800 


10, 075 | 


11, 250 
12, 150 
12, 950 
13,000 
13, 250 
13, 975 


13, 250 
13, 825 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST 


$8, 450 
9, 325 
9, 5350 | 

10, 000 

10, 600 

11, 250 

12, 275 

13, 025 

13, 100 

13, 650 

13, 850 


13, 600 
14, 000 


$8, 450 
9, 475 
9, 575 
9, 900 

10, 850 

11, 400 

12, 300 

13, 250 

13, 150 

13, 750 


$8, 750 
9, 475 
9, 675 

10, 000 | 

10, 750 

11, 400 

12, 300 

13, 150 

13,025 

13, 725 


$8, 875 
9, 400 
9, 300 

10, 125 

10, 850 

11, 475 

12, 375 

13, 050 

13, 025 

13, 550 


$9, 125 
9, 300 
9, 425 

10, 175 

10, 750 

11, 425 

12, 275 

12, 925 

12, 550 

13, 600 


$8, 900 
9, 450 
9, 600 

10, 200 

10, 675 

11, 525 

12, 325 

13, 075 

12, 925 


$9, 200 
9, 225 
9, 525 

10, 175 

10, 800 

11, 575 

12, 425 

13, 375 

13, 125 

13, 800 


$9, 075 
9, 250 
9, 550 
9, 975 

10, 850 

11, 575 

12, 675 

13,000 

12, 925 

13, 700 


39, 200 
9, 125 
9, 525 

10, 000 

11, 075 

11, 625 

12, 350 

12, 925 

12, 800 

13, 450 


Annual 
average 


$8, 675 
9, 300 
9, 475 
9, 950 

10, 625 

11, 350 

12, 225 

13,025 

12, 9350 

13, 450 


F 13,725] 13,875|* 14,000 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Note: The new series on average construction costs of new nonfarm 1-family 
houses is derived in the same way as the old and reflects only the new level of starts. ‘Revised. 
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Table B-4: eS Under Federal Government ee 
Number of starts in FHA and 


VA programs as a percent** of 
private nonfarm starts 


SS ae 
tions 
received 


}___%A__| 
inspection 
(starts) 


Loans 
guaranted 


Mortgages Appraisal 
apemne insured requests 
(starts) 


Number of dwelling units (in thousands) 


234.0 
142.9 


~ 
a) 
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i 2 2 ae a SS 6” lve eS SS ee 
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meee 


June 1960-61 
12 months ending 
June 1960-61 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Housing and Home Finance Agency (FHA) and 


the Veterans Administration. * Excludes units under military and armed services epee. ** Percentages shown in italics 
are based on private nonfarm housing starts, “old series.” _‘ Revised. 
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Table B-5: Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less: Number and Value by Type of Lender 
(Excludes Alaska and Hawaii) 


Total amount (in millions of dollars) recorded by— 
Number Average Savings ” 1 
(in thou- amount and loan | Insurance — Individ- | All other 


(dollars) associa- | companies | cial banks — uals lenders 
tions 


4,917 
4, 307 
5, 133 
6, 060 
5, 787 


474 

503 

491 

537 

September.... 520 
520 

November.... 491 
ia. 488 

420 

399 

472 

442 

505 


Percent change 


May 1960-61 3 +14 +10 
12 mos. ending 
May 1960-61 - 1 - 13 


‘Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


Table B-8.-Mobile Homes and Travel Trailers: Manufacturers Shipments 


Total shipments as 
Total Mobile homes Travel trailers a percent of private 
housing starts 


n.a. -a. 112, 
n.a. a. 114, 
n.a. 141, 
120, 500 10. 
¥ 103, 700 23. 


¥ 10,350 °-73. 

"7s. 

*'36, 

"oh 

: * 10. 

November ‘ ss .e 
December Rs 
a. 

Bhi 

10. 

10. 


VF UADMDUONONNUODSO YUXnu @ 


13,550 


Percent change 


June 1960-61 -15.4 - 21.8 
12 months ending June 1960-61... -15.4 -19.8 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Mobile Homes Manufacturers’ Association. 
Percentage shown in italics is based on private nonfarm housing starts, “old series.” n.a.-Not available. ‘Revised. 





Part C.— Building Permits 


See note at beginning of Part C in September 1960 issue for description of series now being presented. 


Table C-1.—Summary of Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 10,000* Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 


Valuation (ia millions of dollars) Percent change 


 scteaanseahaciilictaeaallal Ist 5 
May May mon ths 
+4 


Type of construction 


All authorized construction** 

New housing units 

New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings. . 


Additions and alterations 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *Estimated data for the entire universe of more than 10,000 permit-is- 
suing places is based upon monthly reports from about 3,500 permit-issuing places which account for more than 90 percent of total per 
mit-authorized construction. **Includes data for new nonhousekeeping residential buildings, not shown separately. tHouse- 
keeping only. ' Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 


Table C-2.—Authorized New Residential Construction in 10,000* Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation and 
Number, by Ownership and Type of Structure 


(Housekeeping units only) 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Number of housing units 
Ownership and 
type of structure 


All new housing units 432,729 
Private (permit author- 

423, 356 

| 322,158 

17, 563 


9,527 
5-or-more family.... 74, 108 


Public (contract awards) 9,373 | 16,421 


See footnotes to table C-1 above. ‘Revised. 
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Table C-3.—Authorized New Residential Construction in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Ploces in the United States: Valuation and Number, 
by Region, Ownership and Type of Structure 
(Housekeeping units only) 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Number of units 
. 38] aey | irst 5 months 
ay 


196 
| o60 | 1961 1961 


UNITED STATES 
All new housing units.. ; ‘ " . 98, 489 399, 603 390, 231 
Private (permit an- 


95,977 391, 386 376, 167 
65,904 293, 338 256,740 
6,052 25,970 25, 362 
24,021 72,078 94,065 
Public (comtract : 
awards) ...... eee : ‘ » . le 2,912 8, 217 14, 064 


All new housing units. . . ‘ . 2] 19,452 74, 547 
Private ; ’ , : 17,881 68, 464 
l-family ....... " . ‘ ‘ 9,903 37, 481 
2-4-family...... . ; 0. j 1, 400 5,699 
5-or-more-family ; ; ‘ 6, 578 25, 284 
Public 5 f . J . 1,571 6, 083 


All new housing units. . ‘ . : , ; , 78, 582 
Private...... pecees ‘ : ‘ ’ ‘ 75,622 
1-family........ . ; , \ 55,835 

2-4 family i ‘. " 4 : 5,203 
5-or-more- family. » : . . . 14, 584 
Public : ‘ A , ‘ 2,960 


All new housing units. . ; ‘ > ; . 122,058 | 114,788 
Private . s b> . b 120, 075 111, 742 
i-fomily. ...... ' 102,021 | 87,375 

; " ‘ . 5, 108 4, 452 

5-or - more-family , a ; ; a 12, 946 19, 915 

1, 983 3,046 


All new housing units .. ‘ ‘ : £ 125, 110 122, 314 
Private ..cccccces ° . i. , . 123, 983 120, 339 
1-family....... ; ¢ : ; . 84,272 | 76,049 

2-4 family. ..... . . : 9,377 | 10,008 
5-or-more-family.. ‘ ‘ . ; 30, 334 34, 282 
Public . . ; , 1, 127 1, 975 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, *Composition of regions is shown below table A-3. 
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Table C-4.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation, 
by Region* and Type of Construction 
(Millions of dollars) 


— 


Type of construction : change, 
April May lst 5 mos. 
1960-61 


United States 


All authorized private construction** 
New housing units 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildjngs 
Services stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


1, 806.9 
1, 058.4 
536.9 
85.6 
110.6 
10.2 
100. 5 
43.3 
35.3 
59.4 
23.0 
20.4 
48.8 
195.7 
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All authorized private construction** 
New housing units } 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings. 
Office buildings. 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings. 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


624.4 
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All authorized private construction** 
New housing units 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings. 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table C-4.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation, 
by Region* and Type of Construction—Con. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Percent 


Type of construction change, 
i 1st 5 mos, 
1960-61 


All authorized private construction** 
New housing units f 
New nonresidential buildings 
Indu strial buildings 
Office buildings 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 
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All authorized private construction** .................+- 
New housing units} 
New nonresidential buildings ...................-- 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Composition of region is shown below table A-3. ** Includes data for new 
nonhousekee ping residential buildings, not shown separately. {Housekeeping only. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 


Table C-5.—New Private Nonresidential Building Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in 
the United States: Number for Selected Types of Buildings 


Type of building 


Industrial buildings 

Office buildings 

Service stations and repair garages 

Stores and other mercantile buildings 

Religious buildings 422 
Educational building s 

Hospitals and other institutional buildings. 73 
Amusement buildings 252 
Residential garages 19, 779 |17, 248 | 10,959 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table C-6.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 
Valuation, by State 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) 


Colorado 
Connecticut 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1,632.4] 1,670.5 1,040.2 | 
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‘Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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450.7 
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Table C-7.—Number of Housekeeping Units in Authorized* New Residential Construction in 3,014 ealibiniien Places 
in the United States, by State 


Number of en en moos] units Percent change 


Paste Part | 


++ ++ + [+ 


18, 161 


2, 142 
1, 326 


ee © & © 
SFEED ETS IVON OMe wo wP] 


'erete 


oe & = 4 


+ 
) 


. €.9 ¢° = 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


iene & 4 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


++ de 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. *In building permits and public housing contract awards. ‘ Revised. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table C-8.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in Selected Permit-Issuing Places in Selected 
Metropolitan Areas* 






Valuation (is millions of dollars) 


pecoungiigzaall eiecaaaaale 1961 
| Mey] Gen] Mor. | Dec. | Jen. | Mars | Ape. | May 


Metropolitan area 













) iin cdineidenneda 25.3] 13.8 15.3 13.6 18.8 11.5 18.3 15.3 21.0 
| i in seacceneneeecnes 21.6| 14.4 13.9 11.6 9.6 7.3 15.9 16.6 15.3 
| Birmingham, Ala...........+0+ 8.8 5.7 4.9 3.5 6.1 4.1 5.6 6.8 5.7 
, ee 23.1] 25.1 19.3 17.5 10.4 6.3 21.3 27.1 25.8 
SI Mics seuscecnedénennn 10.6 8.1 6.8 4.3 3.9 2.7 5.3 7.8 11.9 
tiers iennnqnsneees 100.9} 81.0 66.6 56.7 46.9 65.6 85.2 88.2 114.8 

Cleveland, Ohio ......... nteinnia 33.4] 17.5 18.9 14.6 10.8 11.1 22.1 26.6 20. 9 
) Columbus, Ohio..........+0000 15.0] 13.3 10.8 6.3 3.1 4.6 9.2 11.3 9.6 
3 Denver, Colo......eeeeeeeeees ‘ 22.7| 14.9 14.7 9.8 14.2 21.8 23.1 19.8 18.9 
; Detroit, Mich.......... 0. Senne 35.7] 29.8 23.1 12.8 31.8 17.9 29.6 32.4 38.9 
0 Indiana polis, Ind...........+0.+ 9.3 5.7 4.7 5.5 7.5 4.9 8.5 14.8 9.2 
) Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. . 136.2] 134.2 04.5 17.0 22.7 36.2 66.4} 135.6 178.8 

i eiadccnkacseeseieee 16.4} 13.8 22.2 14.9 15.5 15.0 15.4 17.1 21.4 
1 Milwaukee, Wis.... .. ....see00- 14.5] 11.7 11.5 8.0 6.1 9.3 26.5 11.1 14.6 
2 Sh Wi ML Weiccsseccsesccee 187.1] 87.5 09. 1 86.4 99.9 44.2 03.5 | 153.7 127.7 
4 — Philadelphia, Pa...... ereeeunus 28.8} 29.2 26.9 33.1 19.4 12.2 28.8 32.4 41,0 
9 OE ; 14.6 16.2 13.2 16.1 15.7 19.8 19.0 21.3 
5 San Diego, Calif........ sanneen 15.3 10.8 16.3 15.0 14.0 17.6 20.1 16.5 
5 San Francisco-Oakland, Calif.. .. 40.8 34.2 51.3 40.7 31.3 46.1 49.5 50.5 
‘ i coccnscncebéceeus : 11.1 12.1 11.3 15.0 20. 5 17.1 18.4 
9 Washington, D. C .........00005 30.4 21.0 16.3 34.0 37.3 35.7 
; : As defined in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau bf the Budget, 1959. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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6 Table C-9.—Number of Housekeeping Units in Authorized* New Residential Construction in Selected Permit-Issuing Places 
% in Selected Metropolitan Areas** 

; Number of housekeeping units 
18 


Metropolitan area 


 csmenapsinanacllieaksaiiaael 196 
| May | Oct. | Nov. | Dec | an | Feb | Marr | ape. | May 


SE RO pais ccccasecasenee 901 












[Feb | 
694 

















+32 BF Birmingham, Ala...........+000: 
24 eeeeeeesessesessees 
| : 
e SEMER, Mbiicosdccccccces oevcee 
_ 4p Cleveland, Ohio. ...........ee0- 
-% Columbus, Ohio. .........seee0e0 
Ny CU cdcccscccnscescces 
+31 Detroit, Mich......- eecccccccoce 
+32 Indianapolis, Ind.. .........+200+ 
-9 Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif... 
PE MN, Fk, ccccccveccccccccccce 
+10 Milwaukee, Wis...... 2... ceccecee 
ee VON, W Qiccccccccccse pee 
+12 i ssee 
-1 






= 58 San Diego, Calif ........ssseeeee 
-1§ Sen Francisco-Oakland, Calif. .... 
“BB Seattle, Wash .... 2.0 ceccccccces 
-%B Washington, D.C......... 000 eens 





*ln building permits and public housing contract awards. **As defined in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau of the 
Budget, 1959. ‘Revised. : 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table C-10.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in Selected Permit-Issuing Places in Selected Metropolitan 
Areas*: Valuation for the Current Year, by Type of Construction 


First five months (Millions of dollars) 


. : ; Atlanta, | Baltimore, | Birmingham, | Boston, | Buffalo, Chicago, | Cleveland, 
ype of construction Ga. Md. Ala. Mass. N. Y. Ill. Ohio 


All authorized private construction ** 
New housing units }........ obeee 
New nonresidential buildings .....' 

Industrial buildings .......... 
Office buildings. ..........+0+ 
Service stations and repair 
BALAZES.  veccccccccese ces oe 
Stores and other mercantile 
Dhdgs. ..cccccccccccccvcccece 
Religious buildings. .......+.- 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other inst. bldgs.. 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages . 
All other nonresidential bldgs .. 
Additions and alterations 
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*As defined in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau of the Budget, 1959. **Includes data on new nonhousekeeping resi 
dential buildings, not shown separately. ‘Less than $500,000. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Part D.— Contract Awards 


-.Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, Value, by Ownership and Type of Construction* 
(Millions of dollars) 


Federally owned 
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Percent change 


May 1960-61 + 36 - 30 - 61 -61 +178 + 66 -77 
12 mos.endingMay1960-61 -31 - 57 - 34 — 32 - 19 + 2 - 48 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, Value, by Ownership and Type of Construction *—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Federally owned—Con. State and locally owned 
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Percent change 


May 1960-61 +16 +16 + 40 -24 - 54 - 51 - 57 +101 
12mos.ending May 1960-61 +18 +20 oF +46 - 6 -28 +19 + 28 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Includes major force-account projects started, principally by TVA and 
State highway departments. ** Beginning with January 1958, includes missile launching facilities which were previously included 
under all other federally owned. Increase exceeds 300 percent. ‘Revised. 
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SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-6G 


Table D-2.—Contract Awards: Highway Construction, Value, by Ownership, Source of Funds, and Type of Facility * 
(Millions of dollars) 


All State owned 


highway | Fr. derally Federally aided projects | Independent state projects | Locally 
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Percent chage 


May 1960-61 +13 —48 +23 +29 +28 + 6 -19 
12 mos.ending May 1960-61 +17 -14 +25 +22 +24 + 38 +270 -14 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census.  *Includes force-account work started on Federal and State projects. 
**By municipalities and counties. * Revised. 
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Table D-3: Contract Awards: Value Reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 
Dodge index 


All con- awards, sea- 


struction antie ah 
Total Residential Noa- Total justed 
residential (1947-49 =100) 


Value (is millions of dollars) 


12, 862 
13, 040 
14, 695 
17, 195 
15, 185 


12 months ending in— 


eRe 


September 


November 


w 
VuSys2a 


NNN DN R&R Re 
a 


wNnNnoocrvo 
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37, 091 
37, 221 


Percent change, 12 months ending in— 


a 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Table D-4: Contract Awards: Value Reported by the Engineering News-Record 
(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


Type of construction 


Ownership Buildings 


Private 
industrial 


SBEE3 


20, 279 
22,621 


January...... 
February ..... 


April, .ccccces 


June. .cccccce 
Percent change, 12 months ending in— 


me 0 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published by the Engineering News-Record. Data include only 
those projects with contract values above the following minimum sizes: Water supply, earthwork, and waterways—$44,000; other pub- 
lic works—$73,000; industrial buildings—$93,000; other buildings—$344,000. “Adjusted to 52 weeks. 1 Change of less than one 
half of 1 percent. 





Part E.—Costs and Prices 


"Construction Cost Indicators | 


[ chert & 


Index, 1947 - 49100 ee 














1954 1955 1956 1957 1960 1961 
4/ DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


4/ BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
SOURCE : DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE a ans — ConsTRUCTION REVIEW CO. €0-10-U } 


Table E-1.—Construction Cost Indexes 
(1947-49 =100) 


Depart- Monthly and quarterly component indexes 


ment of ‘ 
E 
Com- i E. H. Boeckh and Associates satetnananl Turner 
merce | American . A. Con- 


‘ Public 
com- | Appraisal Apartments, | Commer- : struc- 
posite Co. Contrac- hotels, and | cial and | Build- = Roads, 
cost tors office factory ing shen high- Co. 
index* buildings | buildings wey 


Annual averages 


JURe « coe ccc 
July. wcccece 
August...... 
September... 
October..... 
November ... 
December ... 
: January..... 
February.... 
Masch.scccce 
April . 
May..... 


ewrteerweeee#frgfe 
MN eR ee lt mw 


Percent change 


Sources as stated above.  *A composite of cost indexes, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, representative of the major types of 
Construction weighted by the current relative importance of each type. Other component indexes, available annually or semi-annually, 
are included on an interpolative basis. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 2First quarter 1960-61. 3 Second 
quarter 1960-61. * Revised. (37) 
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Table E-2. —indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materiats Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities . 
(1947-49=100, unless otherwise noted) 


all neering and wood products 


construc- | Softwoods Plywood 
tion Rendinn tone Selected 
materials —_ _— hardwoods Group | Softwood | Hardwood 
ir index 


Annual averages 


Monthly indexes 
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Percent change 


June 1960-61 


Building paper and board Metals and metal products 


Selected finished steel products 


Galvanized 
sheets, 
carbon 


Group | Insulation 
board Reinforc- 
ing bars 


Wire nails, 
8d common 


165.3 
177.9 
182.2 
182.2 
177.9 


174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 


November.... 

December.... 
: January .... 

February .... 
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Percent change 


June 1960-61 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Coa. 
(1947-49=100, unless otherwise noted) 


Metals and metal products—Con. 


Selected nonferrous metal products Builders’ hardware Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings 
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August. ..... 
September ... 
October ..... 
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December.... 

: January..... 
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Percent change 


Metals and metal products—Con. 


Heating equipment 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 
(1947-49=100 unless otherwise noted) 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural 


Fat ds came aioe 


Sand, gravel, Grou 
p | Building — 
and crushed block 


os 0 @ Fee eC ee a ee 
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ct ee SeCVtneeT SP eee OO 
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wwwrenr OO 


Percent change 


Jone 19606 occ pot feo [to | of ot oT 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural—Con. 


Period Structural clay products Gypsum products — 
Group | Building . Clay Group Plaster, ™ 
sewer pipe | index | 1*! basecoat | footing 
111.7 
122.3 
112.8 


116.4 
107.3 


106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106. 6 
106. 6 
106.6 
106.6 
*114.2 
114.2 
*114.2 
114.2 
¥112.9 
112.9 


1960: June 
July 
August 
September 
GORE io v00 000 bets 
November 
December 


LNANDANNNNN 


oc 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . e . . 
SOON MYYNRKODOON Rw 
NNN RRRYVYNYAWY N 


nN 


Percent change 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 
(1947-49=100 unless otherwise noted) 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural—Con. Furniture and other household durables 


Kitchen 
cabinets, Linoleum, 
Insulation Asbestes inlaid 


: cement 
materials shingles 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 


> «tev eo serererne s¢«atee 

SCOP OOOCOAAAAAD swow re 
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Percent change 


June 1960-61 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Includes items not shown separately. **Introduced Jan. 1958. Jan. 
1958 = 100. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. Note: 1960 annual averages are preliminary. ® Revised. 


Tables E-3, E-4, and E-5, Union Hourly Wage Scales for Selected Building Trades, are shown quarterly in the March, June, September, 
and December issues. 





Part F.— Construction Materials 


ee 
Cha 3 2 e 
: Construction Materials 
| index (1947-49*100) Indexes of Output Index (1947-49100) 
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Composite Output index 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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"1960 _| 
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Paint, varnish, & lacquer 


iron & steel products 


Heating & plumbing equipment 
Portland cement 
Asphalt products 


Clay construction products 
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100 150 
index (1947-49=100) 
| SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. __ eee ; CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-T 
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Table F-1.—Construction Materials: Indexes of Output, Unadjusted and Seasonally Adjusted 
(1947-49 =100) 


Heating 
Paint, and 
varnish | Iron and} piumb- | Portland| Asphalt 
and steel ing cement prod- 
products | equip- ucts 
ment 


Annual averages 


Unadjusted indexes 


September.... 
October..... 
November.... 
December.... 


mae IDO AU SL OOK 

- &YOWUORWOYUUYN @® SO 
VMN ENN K HRWOAIYON OC 
KMWOoCOYreDeDWwOO 


Percent change 


April 1960-61 -6 -8 + 8 mG - 2 o2 +11 
March-April 1961 .... +3 () * 3 - 2 + 10 + 21 +20 


Seasonally adjusted indexes 


September 
October. ..... 
November 
December 


‘February 


" BPBADBLMBODNAKWUOCH 
SCANYUNOUCBUON 


Percent change 


Table compiled by the Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by various government agencies and by private firms as 
shown in the cables following in Part F. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 21st quarter 1960-61. 3 4th quarter 
1960-1st quarter 1961. n.a. Not available. ‘Revised. 
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Table F-2: Lumber and Wood Products: Production, Shipments, and Stocks 


Softwood lumber! Hardwood flooring! 
(Million board feet) (Thousand board feet) 


953, 706 947, 023 
927, 294 922, 789 
1, 034, 098 | 1,022, 299 
914, 856 884,913 


80, 655 75,822 
79, 699 83, 748 
66, 176 66,7% 
81,648 83,017 
79,473 | 79,126 
PR ei céesewe 73, 944 
November ¥ 67, 848 
December : 57, 397 
59, 350 
56, 150 
73, 353 
71, 238 
73,103 | 111,464 


May 1960-61 
12mos. ending May 1960-61. . 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: ! National Lumber Manufacturers Association; ? Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association (monthly data are estimated from quarterly totals); > Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ‘Change of 
less than one-half of 1 percent. *As of end of period. ‘Revised. n.a.—Not available. 


Table F-3: Shipments of Millwork Products and Production of Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 


: Paint, varnish, and lacquer? 
Ponderosa Hardwood Exterior 
Shipments Production for trade sales 
‘ (Thousands of units) (Thousands of gallons) 


312, 541 
313,128 
320, 800 
346, 000 
343, 700 


33, 100 

33, 500 

30, 100 

» bs e000 32, 300 
September... ...... 28, 600 
October 25, 700 
November 23, 700 
December 21,900 
24, 200 

23, 800 

30, 100 

29, 400 

31, 800 


Percent change 


+19 +32 +15 +21 
12 mos ,ending May 1960-61. . =17 - 5 -19 -16 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) Sources: 'National Wood Work Manufacturers Association (whose data are from 
member firms only and are not adjusted to represent full coverage); ? Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 3 Production 
Note: Special tabulations prepared by the source agency indicate only minor differences between production and shipments. See note 
to table F-3 in the April 1959 issue. 
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Table F-4: Iron and Steel Products: Shipments, Bookings, and Backlog 
(Thousands of tons) 


Selected steel mill products! 


. Concrete | Galvan- 
Line | reinforc- | ized 
Pipe ing bars | sheets 


September 
October... 
November. 
December 


> January....s ceoee 


May 1960-61. .. 
12 mos. ending 
May 1960-61 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: aa Iron and Steel Institute; ae of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census; 3 National Electric Manufacturers Association; * American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc.; > April 1960-61; 
612 mos. ending April 1960-61. n.a. Not available. *Scheduled for fabrication in the next 4 months. t Revised. 

Table F-5: Heating and Plumbing Equipment: Shipments and Stocks 


(In thousands of units, except as noted) 


Cast-iron convectors 


Gas water heaters and radiators Warm air 
(Thousand sq. ft.) | (all types and fuels) 


Sees | Se |e ee oe ae ee 


September. ....+.++- 
October 

November 
December........ oe 


May 1960-61 
12mos.ending May 1960-61. . 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. *As of end of period. 


‘Revised. 


Table F-6, Plumbing Fixtures, is published quarterly in the January, April, July and October issues, 
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Table F-7.—Portland Cement: Production and Shipments in the United States and Puerto Rico; 
Destination of Shipments by Geographic Division; Stocks 














(Thousands of barrels) — 
nee ; : 
Total Destination of _— 
New tla East West West Stocks** 
England tlan- North | North om oe a 
Central | Central Central | Cen 









September. . 
October.... 
November .. 
December .. 

: January.... 


Percent change 


May 1960-61...... -3 +3 +9 +3 +18 -3 +7 +3 +16 
12 months ending 
May 1960-61...... -3 -2 -5 71 + 5 -5 +2 -4 + 6 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by Department of Interior Bureau of Mines. 1 Includes cement 
used in the manufacture of prepared masonry cement. Includes shipments to foreign countries, Alaska, and Hawaii. 2 Excludes ce- 
ment used in the manufacture of prepared masonry cement. Prior to January 1960, excludes shipments to foreign countries, Alaska, 


and Hawaii. Beginning with January 1960, excludes foreign countries and Alaska. 3 Includes revisions not distributed by months. 
*As of end of period. ‘Revised. 











Table F-8.—Shipments of Asphalt Products and Gypsum Products 












Asphalt products (thousands of squares)! 


Prepared — 
roofing siding 


CEERI : 2, 346 


Gypsum products? 
(million square feet) 











eeee eeeee 315 
iden cuisines 













AUBZUSE. occccccccces 
september... coeve ™ 
Novenbir «....2..., 








84 408 


ben sceee seis 360 
TE cnswccccesees 


















May 1960-61.......seeseees +22 : 
12 mos. ending— 7" 


May 1960-61.....cceeeeeees +4 -1 











Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: ! Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; 2 Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Mines (quarterly). | 3 Includes data for tar saturated as well as asphalt saturated felts. 4'Ist quarter 1960-61. 
312 months ending March 1960-61. 
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Table F-9.—Clay Construction Products: Production ond Shipments 


Brick, Structural Vitrified Hollow facing Floor and wall tile, 
common and face clay tile clay sewer pipe tile (million glazed and unglazed 
(million brick) (thousand tons) (thousand tons) | brick equivalent) | (chousand square feet) 


19, 066 
17, 963 
19, 574 


May 1960-61 
2 mos. ending May 1960-61 .. 


Contract Construction 
Employment, Hours, and Earnings 





AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 


EMPLOYMENT (in THOUSANDS) 





9670s 9880s 9859 1960 $e@@esee8 6 64 8 $ @€@ 6G &£ 8 8 8 £44 ee eee 
1960 1961 
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Part G.—Contract Construction Employment 


Table G-1.—Number of Employees by Type of Contractor 


Building contractors Nonbuilding contractors 


Special trades Other 


=n a: Highw: 
All neepien oii One a or nom 
que treet 4 
trades nie Pinal ” trades street | struction 


Number of employees (in thousands) 


335.3 
335.6 
313.2 
312.7 
298.1 


310.1 
328. 1 
338.7 
338.0 
323.9 
312.5 
294.0 
263 .6 
244.5 
236.2 
248.3 
277.2 


303.2 


YVR One 


eenv Se 8% © © 
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@o 
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Pt ee tt te pt pet et pt et et et et 


RS AS SR 
ORK AYNWOUNARHO 


ONYODRDKE ADRK OADAN SO 
N We FK ONOWNNDOUW 


> BW Nw 


x 
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Percent change 


April-May 1961 .... ; " ‘ ‘ +1.7] -+6.1 ‘ , +14,8] +21.2 


12 mos. ending 
May 1960-61 ’ ‘ ‘ : -.2 +2.1 : . ; ‘ <4 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Beginning with January 1959 data includes estimated data for Alaska 


and Hawaii. No estimates are available by type of contractor. **Preliminary estimate, not available by type of contractor. Per- 
cent change: May-June 1961, +7.8. June 1960-61, +1.5. ‘Revised. 


Table G-2 —Number of Employees, Seasonally Adjusted 
(In thousands) 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. 
(48) 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table G-3.—Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Construction Worker Mon-Hours 
(1947-49 =100) 
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Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. Revised. 
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Table G-4.—Hours and Gross Earnings of Construction Workers, by Type of Contractor 
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Do you offer construction or engineering services that are marketable overseas? 


Do you have products that can be sold abroad? 


The Department of Commerce Field Offices are equipped with extensive information about: 


* MARKETS ABROAD 
* PLANNED CONSTRUCTION 
* ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
% FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Assistance in export expansion that can be obtained through the Field Offices includes: 


@ FINDING markets abroad 
® LOCATING business partners abroad such as agents, distributors, etc. 
@ FURNISHING business information on foreign firms 


@ PROVIDING specific business opportunities abroad 


® ADVISING on the types of business organizations to be set up abroad 
® EXPLAINING the documentation required to make export shipment 


® INFORMING commercial offices at U. S. Foreign Service Posts of 
impending visits by U. S. businessmen 


Consult the nearest Field Office (shownon ~.52)on these and many other foreign trade matters 
on which they can be of assistance. 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FIELD OFFICES 


PROVIDE READY ACCESS TO COMMERCE SERVICES 


@ The Department of Commerce maintains Field Offices in the cities listed below for the purpose of 
providing ready access to the reports, publications, and services of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, Office of Business Economics, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Office of Area Develop- 
ment, and the Bureau of the Census. Information on certain activities of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Patent Office are also available. 

@ Experienced personnel will gladly assist in the solutionof specific problems, explain the scope and 
meaning of regulations administered by the Department, and provide practical assistance in the broad 
field of domestic and foreign commerce. Field offices act as official sales agents of the Superintendent 
of Documents and stock a wide range of official Government publications relating to business. Each office 
maintains an extensive business reference library containing periodicals, directories, publications, and 
reports from official as well as private sources. 

@ Approximately 700 Chambers of Commerce, Manufacturers Associations, and similar business 
groups are official Cooperative Offices of the Department where many of the basic publications and re- 
ports of the Department are on file and available for consultation. If specific information is not on hand 





in the Cooperative Office, your problem will be referred to the nearest Department field office. 
@ These facilities have been established to assist you. You are invited to use them. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


Population Count and Characteristics; 

Housing Statistics; 

Detailed Agricultural Data on County Basis; 

Retail, Wholesale and Service Business; 

Estimates on Population Movements; 

National Income Statistics; 

Regional Trends in United States Economy; 

Biennial Volume on Business Statistics; 

Current Releases and Business Indicators; 

Research Sources on Market Potentials; 

Development and Maintenance of Markets; 

Reports on Governmental and Private Technical Research; 

Regional and Community Development Techniques; 

Information on Government Procurement, Sales and Con- 
tracts. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Tariff Rates of Foreign Countries on Specific American 
Products; 

Regulations Bearing on the Control of Exchange Abroad; 

Administration of Regulations Imposing Import Quotas 
and the Details of Import Licensing Procedures in 
Overseas Markets; 

Facts on Economic and Trade Conditions; 

Business Information on Foreign Firms; 

Documentation of Export and Import Shipments, Both 
Here and Abroad; 

Statistical Data on Both Imported and Exported Products; 

Assistance on Export Regulations and Problems, Including 
Prompt Special Service in Emergency Situations; 

Trade Investment and Licensing Opportunities; 

Foreign Lists of Buyers and Suppliers. 


Department Field Offices 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., U. S. Courthouse. Phone: CHapel 
17-0311. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie St., NW. 
JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 10, Mass., Room 230, 80 Federal St. CApitol 
3-2312. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 Ellicott St. 
TL 3-4216. 

Charleston 4, S.C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper Bldg., West 
End Broad St. Phone: RAymond 2-7771. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bldg., 16th St. and Capitol 
Ave. Phone: 634-2731. 
Chicago 6, Ill., Room 1302, 
ANdover 3-3600. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 809 Fifth Third Bank Bldg.; 36 East 
Fourth Street. DUnbar 1-2200. Ext. 345 and 346. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., E. 6th 
St. and Superior Ave., CHerry 1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise Mart. Riverside 
8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. S. Post Office Bldg. Phone: 
BRoadway 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 Main St. 
2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg., ELgin 4-7111. 


226 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CApitol 


Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut St. BAti- 
more 1-7000. — 

Los Angeles 15,Calif., Room 450, 
Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fla., 408 Ainsley Blidg., 14 N.E. First Ave. 
FRanklin 7-2581. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 304 Federal Bldg., 110 So. Fourth 
St. FEderal 2-3211. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 529-2411. 

New York 1,N.Y., Empire State Bldg. LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7- Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 Chestnut St, 
WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. GRant 1-5370. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse & P.O. Bldg. 
CApitol 6-3361 . 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7133. 

Richmond 19, Va., 309 Parcel Post Bldg. Mllton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 9190 New Federal Bldg. MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City, 1, Utah, 222SW. TempleST. DAvis 8-2911. 

San Francisco 11,Calif.,Room 419Customhouse, YUkon 
6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and P. O. Bldg. 
ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 909First 
Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 


1031 S. Broadway. 
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